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BOOK REVIEWS 415 

Etruscan Tomb Paintings: Their Subjects and Significance. By 
Frederik Poxtlsen. Translated by Ingeborg Andersen, 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922. Pp. 63. Figs. 45. 

Greek Vase-Painting. By Ernst Btjschor. Translated by G. C. 
Richards; with a Preface by Percy Gardner. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1921. Pp. xii+180. Illusts. 160. 

History of Art. Vol. 1: Ancient Art. By Elie Fatjre. Trans- 
lated by Walter Pach. Harper & Brothers: N. Y. and Lon- 
don, 1921. Pp. xlix+306. Illustrated. 

It would almost seem that the translator of foreign "scientific" works is 
coming into his own again. These three important volumes, appearing in an 
English garb, have recently followed one another in close succession — rendered 
from the Danish, the German and the French, respectively. The trio, being 
of inter-related subject-matter and bearing each the stamp of authoritative- 
ness, should prove a valuable addition to the library of the art student. 

Dr. Poulsen, the distinguished Keeper of the Classical Department of the 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek at Copenhagen, has recently become familiar to 
English-speaking peoples through the translation of his monumental work 
on Delphi {Delphi; Gyldendal, London, 1920). Studies in Etruscan Art have 
somewhat languished during the early part of the twentieth century, ap- 
parently by reason of the attention of many scholars being so potently drawn 
towards the newly-discovered Aegean culture, and partly through the extra- 
ordinary influence exerted by the great work of Martha (V art Urusque, 
1889) which seemed, verily, the "last word" on the subject. But a revival 
seems imminent. While the popular account of Etruria by Miss M. L. 
Cameron (Old Etruria and Modem Tuscany, 1909) and the dissertation on 
Etruscan graves by Von Stryk (Die etruskischen Kammergraber, 1910) are 
unimportant from the scholar's point of view, the first volume of a long- 
promised work by the great authority Fritz Weege (Etruskische Malerei, 
Halle, 1921) has just been published. The text, however, treats rather of 
society and religion than of the actual paintings. The present work of 
Poulsen appeared first in Danish in 1919, but in the preface to the English 
edition the author expresses himself as not inclined to make any alterations 
in his text in view of the studies of Weege. 

In the Etruscan Tomb Paintings — which is a volume of no great size — 
Dr. Poulsen preserves the arislon melron which is so conspicuous in his work 
on Delphi, in either case treating a big subject briefly, employing a rigid 
economy of words without falling into obscurity, and covering the whole 
field without sketchiness or resorting to a diluted solution. The numerous 
illustrations are executed with much higher scientific accuracy than we find 
to be the case in the older works on Etruscan art. It is unfortunate that the 
pictures could not have been reproduced in their original polychrome form, 
but that, I suppose, was under the circumstances out of the question. 

In his Preface to Buschor's Greek Vase-Painting, Prof. Percy Gardner 
records his planning, several years ago, to write a comprehensive history of 
ancient pottery; but difficulties which interfered with the proper illustration 
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of the book led to the abandoning of the project. It is greatly to be regretted 
that a matter so purely mechanical should have occasioned the loss to stu- 
dents of so valuable a work as we might confidently expect from the pen of 
this veteran scholar, whose studies in various departments of ancient art 
have proved uniformly illuminating. A work of this sort, in English, has 
long been a desideratum. Miss Herford's book (A Handbook oj Greek Vase- 
Painting, 1919), while excellent in its way, is little more than an introduction 
to the subject, while its illustrations are inadequate. The work of Walters 
(History of Ancient Pottery, 1905) is already antiquated. Buschor's Griechi- 
sche Vasenmalerei, which reached its second edition in 1921, is thoroughly 
up to date and fairly comprehensive. It suffers, however, from a lack of 
reference-notes and a bibliography, both of which are really indispensable 
in a subject possessing so vast a literature as does Greek vase-painting. The 
book, undoubtedly, is the best of its kind available for the translater, though 
a history of Greek pottery by Prof. J. C. Hoppin or Mr. J. D. Beazley would 
surely be more heartily welcomed. The translation has been executed by 
Mr. G. C. Richards, the eminent Oxford linguist who is already well-known as 
the translator of Poulen's Delphi. While the work seems very accurate, the 
rendering is done with an almost painful degree of literalness which not infre- 
quently gives rise to difficult reading and even obscurity. 

It is unfortunate that the publishers of the Greek Vase-Painting did not 
see fit to reproduce the form of the original volume as faithfully as has Mr. 
Richards the text. The illustrations are — with slight modifications — identical; 
but instead of following the German scheme, where space is carefully econo- 
mized, the designers have deliberately "padded" the book, by means of un- 
necessarily large type, clumsy paper, and by the introduction of plates — 
apparently with an eye to commercial considerations. Thus bulk and price 
have been increased threefold; the only improvement is the addition of an 
Index. 

It would be impossible in a brief review to do justice to a work of the 
unusual and original type which we have in the Ancient Art of E. Faure. The 
book might well have been named "The Psycology of Artistic Development" 
rather than by the title which it bears. The reader is at first somewhat 
numbed mentally owing to the overshadowing personality of the author which 
everywhere pervades the book. In the Preface to the First Edition (French, 
1909) and again in that of the New Edition (1920), he presents a rather 
gratuitous analysis of his own mental processes and his emotions; and when 
one has read through the whole, he somehow cannot rid himself of the impres- 
sion that he has learned considerably more regarding M. Faure than he has 
about ancient art. It is often quite impossible to accept his conclusions. In 
his chapter on the origin of art, e.g., he wholly ignores the light which has 
been thrown on the question by the studies of modern anthropologists and 
students of primitive magic and religion; and the scientific accuracy which is 
claimed for him by his translator — on the grounds of his being a physician 
by profession — is difficult to discern. Nevertheless, the work is thoroughly 
stimulating and inspiring reading, reflecting as it does the attempt of a mind 
to comprehend a great subject in its entirely. 
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